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188 Reviews and Notices 

A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 1050-1400. By John 
Edwin Wells, M.L., M.A., Ph.D., Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Beloit College. Published under the Auspices of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, MDCCCCXVI. Pp. XV+94L $5.00 net. 

This manual, says the Preface, makes the first attempt to treat all the 
writings in print, from single lines to the most extensive pieces, composed 
between 1050 and 1400. It is unique in that besides attempting to deal 
with all such pieces, it groups each piece with others of its kind; indicates 
its probable date, its MS or MSS (with dates), its form, extent, original 
dialect, and sources (when known); presents comments on each longer 
production, with an abstract of its contents, and supplies a bibliography of 
each composition. 

That so extensive an undertaking as this should be entirely free from 
misprints, misapprehensions, and omissions is not humanly possible, and the 
author himself did not dare hope for impeccability. But the work as a whole 
is executed with amazing industry, conscientiousness, impartiality, learning, 
and intelligence, and it would be both invidious and useless to list the com- 
paratively few slips which have attracted the attention of the present 
reviewer. It is to be hoped that the author himself, and other scholars by 
communicating with him, will prepare for the revised edition which certainly 
ought to be necessary in five or ten years; for the work as it stands far sur- 
passes every other bibliographical aid in its field and is absolutely indis- 
pensable to all serious students of English literature. 

Many years ago Professor F. I. Carpenter and I planned a bibliographical 
history of English literature somewhat along the lines of the Teuffel-Schwabe 
Gesckichte der rimischen Litteratur. Various causes prevented us from doing 
more than making a few futile preparations for this stupendous undertaking, 
and perhaps it is too ambitious a task to be successfully carried out prima 
impetu, even with the aid of the members of large classes m bibliography. 
It is gratifying to note the number of important contributions to such a 
history which have been published recently or are in press, such as this 
volume. Professor Carleton Brown's Register of Middle English Religious 
Verse, and Professor C. S. Northup's Bibliography of Bibliographies of Eng- 
lish Literature. Perhaps the solution of the problem lies in the production 
of a series of volumes similar to Professor Wells's. Surely no more useful 
gift could be made to students of the history of literature in England. 

It is noteworthy that the present volume was made possible financially 
by the aid of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, which has a 
long and honorable record for such munificence. Professor Brown's Register 
is financed by the Bibliographical Society of London and Professor Northup's 
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is to be published by the Bibliographical Society of America. In England 
and America such volumes can rarely be published without such iinancial 
guaranties. It is to be hoped that universities as well as learned societies 
will more and more foster research by financing important publications. 

John M. Manly 
Univeesitt op Chicago 



A History of American Literature since 1870. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee. New York: The Century Company, 1915. Pp. 449. 

There are encouraging signs from various quarters that American litera- 
ture is on the way to receiving some fair share of attention from the American 
scholar. The small but distinguished series from the Columbia University 
Press is uninterrupted. There are rumors of further studies on Whitman, 
American verse, American drama, and American poetry. The Cambridge 
History volumes are ready for publication. The first approach at a valuation 
of the magazine in America is recently out; even a life of the much-debated 
O. Henry; and, more important than these, Professor Pattee's History of 
American Literature since 1870. 

There is no question as to the pertinence of a book on this subject. 
Great reaches in this extensive field have been left almost without a survey; 
and no other adequate map has been made to show the relative importance 
of its various parts, or to display the whole period in relation to our earlier 
intellectual history. The chapters on "The Laughter of the West," "The 
Discovery of Pike County," and "The Era of Southern Themes and Southern 
Writers" present fresh material with fresh enthusiasm. The discussion of 
"The Transition Poets" puts Taylor, Stoddard, Stedman, and Aldrich quite 
in their proper and subordinate pigeonhole, and "The Recorders of the New 
England Decline" does a similar judicial service to Mrs. Stowe and her 
successors. Moreover, the underlying thesis of the book is well maintained: 
that since 1870 American literature has been in degree and in quantity more 
largely indigenous than in the earlier periods. For these reasons the book is 
instructive and suggestive. 

In fact, the thesis is so clearly demonstrable, that Professor Pattee's 
very enthusiasm for it is somewhat unfortunate. We should be ready to 
admit that he was "the first that ever burst into that silent sea" without 
the asseverations in his preface. When we read his inscription "with full 
heart" to his college teachers and associates, we can't help feeling that too 
often in the ardor of composition it overflowed. The work is blemished at 
many points with the defects that result from an excess of zeal. 

In the first place, it is spotted with the inaccuracies of overemphasis. 
In the effort to "ride his formula roughshod" through the book. Professor 
Pattee omits the non-collegians Alcott and Bryant from a list of "leading 
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